FORMATION  OF  THE  CALVINIST PARTY

religion and were indifferent to its doctrines. They took sides
for one Church or the other mainly from motives of personal
interest, and became the leaders of two opposing parties which
were at once religious and political.

The Galvinist party had as its leaders the princes of the royal
family of the Bourbons, Louis of Conde, Antoine, husband of
Jeanne d'Albret, Queen of Navarre, their son Henry (afterwards
Henry IV), and the three nephews of the Constable de Mont-
morency, the most powerful of the king's counselors, the most
active of whom was Admiral Coligny. The party supporting the
Church that remained faithful to Rome was led by the princes of
the Guise family of Lorraine, Francis, Duke of Guise, and after-
wards his son Henry.

Feeling themselves to have the support of the regent, the Calvin-
ists began to celebrate public worship throughout almost the whole
of France. Where they were strong and numerous, they would take
possession of churches and destroy the statues and images, which
they called idols. They referred to their opponents as Papists,
while their adversaries nicknamed them Huguenots, or Higuenots,
the popular form of the German word 'Eidgenossen3 (confederates),
applied to the Genevans as the allies of the Swiss Confederates.

The queen tried, by means of a theological discussion between
the representatives of the two opposing Churches, to obtain the
establishment of a religion common to the whole kingdom, and
summoned the Colloquy of Poissy, in which the Cardinal de
Lorraine and Theodore de Beze (Beza), Calvin's successor at
Geneva, took part. The discussion showed that the two parties
would no longer agree to exist as parts of the same Church. The
queen allowed the Chancellor de I'Hopital, whose wife was a
Calvinist, to keep the peace among Christians by allowing each
of the two parties to form a separate Church. A royal edict of
1562 forbade trials on religious grounds and allowed the Calvinists
to celebrate worship outside the towns, but ordered them to give
up the churches that they had occupied. For the first time the
Government granted liberty of conscience to the adherents of a
sect condemned by the Church.

Religious toleration, which was contrary to the custom of
Christians and condemned by theologians, was approved by none
save the humanists. Each party saw in its opponents the enemies
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